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THE DESIGN OF BAPTISM. 
¥ ; > oa 5 ) 
[Concluded from page 325. | 


But if we have formed a just conception of the design of the in- 
stitution of Baptism; there are several things, which, of course, 
will be exceedingly plain and obvious. 

1.. The quantity of water used in baptism, can be nothing es- 
sential. For what quantity of water would not answer the pur- 
pose of a token of the covenant? It surely could make no differ- 
ence, in thi§ view of it, whether it were an ocean, or the quantity 
that could be visibly applied. Any thing may serve as a token of 
God’s promise, which he is pleased to appoint. It may, if he 
please, be the rainbow, or it may be circumcision, or it may be 
baptism. ‘Phere is nothing therefore in this particular design of 
the ordinance, which renders any particular quantity of water, or 
any particular mode of applying it, essential to the validity of it. 
Or suppose we consider it the design of baptism to serve as an em- 
blem of sanctification;> any quantity of water, either poured or 
sprinkled, might serve as an emblem of this, as truly as immer- 
sion; even as a small quantity of wine, may serve as an emblem 
of the Saviour’s blood, as well as an ocean of wine. Any quanti- 
ty.of water applied in baptism, might serve as a figure of our sal- 
vation. And, if the Ordinance were duly attended upon, it would 
answer a good conscience. And certainly the name of the Trinity 
might be called, let the quantity of water applied, be either great- 
er or less. We see a reason, then, why there is no particular 
quantity of water, specified in the word of God: Because it is a 
thing of no consequence. And there is no reason why christians 
should ever agitate a dispute, about the mode of baptism, only, as 
some have affixed to the institution, a meaning of their own inven- 
tion, and then have thought themse!ves necessitated to invent some 
particular mode of washing, which might be answerable to such 
supposed design. .O what a pity it is, that christian people, be- 
fore they begin todisturb the minds of their brethren, with con- 
troversies of this nature, could not be persuaded to inquire, what 
the proposed subject of.controversy is? what is the importance of 
it? and what influence it wil! be likely to have, on christian prac- 
tice. 

2. The ordinance of baptism may answer the same design, 
when applied to the children of the believer, as when applied to 
the believer himself, Is it a token of God’s covenant? It may 
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serve as a token of this covenant when applied to the believer; 
and it may serve as a token of the same covenant when applied to 
his household; even as circumcision was a token of God’s cove- 
nant with Abraham, both when applied to himself, and to his 
household. Does it imply that the subject to which it is applied 
has need of sanctification? This is true when applied to the be- 
liever, and it is equally true when applied to the child, or even to 
the infant. For men are depraved from the veginning of their ex- 
istence, and must be sanctified, or they cannot be saved. Is bap- 
tism a figure of salvation? It i is equally a figure, whether it be 
applied to the adult, or to the infant. Or is the Trinity called to 
remembrance, as acting in concert in the work of redemption, 
when an adult is baptized? The same important truth is brought 
to remembrance, at the baptism of the household of the believer. 
For they also are baptized, in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghe ost. Whenever, therefore, it is asked, 
What good will it do to baptize an infant? an answer may with 
proj riety be given; similar to that which our Saviour gave in re- 
ply to the Pharisees, when they questioned his authority: ‘I also 
will ask you one question, ” ‘what good will it do to a apply water 
to the believer himself? Whenever you will tell me this; then I 
also will tell you, what good it will do to baptize an infant. For 
precisely the same answer is, in both cases, to be given.’ 

3. We should beware of drawing the conclusion, that our salva- 
tion is certain, because we have been baptized with water. Some, 
whea they have voluntarily presented themselves; and received 
the ordinance of baptism; have thonght there is such efficacy in 
the ordinance itself, as to wash away all their sins, and that 
henceforth there will be no occasion to doubt, that they are sure 
heirs of glory. Some have thought, when they have presented 
their children in the ordinance of baptism, that now they are cer- 
tainly washed in the laver of regeneration, or at least, that they 
certainly will be sanctified and saved. Others, who do not think 
that the water itself{will wash away the sins of the subject, still 
imagine, that when the water is rightly applied, and especially 
when it comes from the more holy hands of an E piscopalian, the 
regenerating influences of the Holy Spirit do always accompany 
it; so that they may now, without any hesitancy, return thanks, 
that this child is now ‘regenerated, born into the kingdom of grace 
and adopted into the family of God:? Whereas, if a child should 
* be so unfavorably circumstanced, as that it should die in its infan- 
cy, before baptismal water is ap plied, it must forever remain un- 
sanctified and an heir of eternal misery. But all this isa misera- 
ble delusion, resulting from the grossest misconception of the na- 
ture and design of this holy ordinance. 

Baptismal water never washed away the sins of any man: nor 
is it any certain evidence that the subject, either is, or ever will 
be sanctified. On the contrary, being a token of God’s covenant, 
it only denotes that there always will be a spiritual seed of Abra- 
ham upon the earth, and that the believer shall be saved: And 
urstead of declaring that the subject to which it is applied, is al- 
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ready, or shall be sanctified; it carries with it a purport far mare 
alarming, that the subject, whether adult or infant, is by nature 
polluted, and that without the washing of regeneration and the 
renewing of the Holy Ghost, no man can be saved. With what 
solemnity then should this holy ordinance be administered? What 
deep impressions —— it make upon the minds of all such, as are 
the witnesses of it? How carefully should they examine them- 
selves, who, are the voluntary subje cts of it, whether they do in 
reality possess that faith, and are the subjects of that ehange of 
heart, which is thus presented, both to the eye and to the ear, as 
being indispensably requisite to salvation? And what anxiety 
should the believing parent feel for his children, when he presents 
them in baptism, that they may, in very deed, be the subjects of 
that sanctifying grace, of which, their baptism is nothing more 
than a figure, and without which they must die ia their sins? Con- 
solation may be derived, to every believer, from this token of God’s 
coveganted mercy. He may be assured that Abraham shall yet 
bave a numerous seed, that it shall continue throughout all gene- 
rations, that sanctifying grace may be extended even to his 
infant offspring, and that he has encouragement to pray for 
them, to instruct them, and to use all the means which God hath 
put in his power; that they may be sanctified and saved. But 
this general token of God’s covenant with Abraham and his seed, 
no more proves that every individual, that is baptized, will cer- 
tainly be saved, thanthe bow which is seen in the cloud after the 
rain, which is a te ke n of God’s general promise, that the world 
shall never again be wholly covered with a flood, proves that there 
shall be no partial inundations, or that no individual who ever saw 
a rainbow, shall be drowned. ‘There is no question, but that 
many who have seen the bow in the eloud, have still lost their lives 
in the water; and there is as little reason to doubt, that many, 
who have not only looked at the ordinance of baptism, but have 
also themselves been baptized, have died in their sins and perish- 
ed forever. 

The ordinance of Baptism is not to be lightly esteemed. If 
water-baptism will not of itself sanctify and save us, some will be 
ready to ask, what need, then, of being baptized at all? But let 
it be remembered, that this is nothing but the language of unbe- 
lief, and carries the same objection with it against all the means 
of grace. Going to the house gf God’s worship will not save us; 
may we therefore, as well expect a blessing athome? Attending 
upon the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper ‘Will not save us. May 
we therefore, expect the same communion with God in the neglect 
of it? All that we can do to awaken, convince, and convert such 
as are dead in trespasses and sins, will never produce the effect, 
unless the spirit of God accompany our exertions; may we there- 
fore infer, that it is a matter of no consequenee, whether we use 
our endeavors or not? The cultivation of our fields will not of it- 
self produce a harvest; God himself must bless the springing of 
the year and also crown it with his goodness; may we therefore 
expect a harvest whilst the tillage of the earthis neglected? No, 
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we must expect the blessing only in that way, which be himself 
has prescribed; and we have reason to believe that he will forev- 
er honor his own institutions. Beside, is it not greatly comforting 
to the humble believer, to look at the tokens, the pledges and the 
memorials of his grace? After the storm is over, which seemed 
to threatén another deluge, how pleasant to behold the brilliant 
bow, encircling the dark cloud, as a standing memorial of God’s 
ancient and immutable promise? Still more delightful must it be 
to the eye of faith, amidst all the depravity, darkness and confu- 
sion of this world, where Zion is so often afflic ted, tossed with 
tempests, and not comforted, to behold the token of God’s ever- 
lasting covenant, exhibited in an ordinance of his own institution, 
assuring us that the oath which he swore unto Abraham shall nev- 
er fail of accomplishment, but that he shall yet be the heir of the 
world, and that in him and in his seed, all the families of the 
earth shall be blessed? Let all be admonished, then, to keep 
their eye fixed upon the rainbow of the covenant—to walkain all 
divine ordinances—to seek for a correct understanding of them, 
and to make such application of them, as accords with the design 
of their institution. For then shall we know if we follow on to 


know the Lord: his going forth is prepared as the morning; and 

he shall come unto us as the rain, as the latter and former rain 

unto the earth. D. D 
SERMON. 


‘¢ And in process of lime it came to pass that Cain brought of the 
fruit of the ground an offering unto the Lord. And Abel, he al- 
so brought of the firstlings of his stock, and of fat thereof. And 
the Lord had respect unio Abel, and to his offering: But unto 
Cain, and to his offering hi had not re espect. And Cain was very 
wroth, and his countenance fell. And the Lord said unto Cain, 
Why art thou wroth? and why is thy countenance fallen? Hf thou 
doest well, shalt thou not be accepted? and if thou doest not well, 
sin lieth at the door: and unto thee shall be his desire, and thou 
shalt rule over him.””—Genesis tv. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 


Cain and Abel were own brothers; and some suppose, with a 
degree of probability, that they were twin brothers. Their pious 
parents undoubtedly gave them a pious education, and taught them 
the various duties which they owed to God, to themselves, and to 
ene another. And after they came to years of maturity and self- 
direction, it seems their father allowed them to leave the family 
and to follow such secular employments as were most agreeable to 
their different inclinations. Accordingly we are told, ‘‘ Abel was 
a keeper of sheep, but Cain was a tiller of the ground.”” Though 
they had now left their father’s house, yet they felt their obligation 
to follow his religious precepts and practice, in offering religidus 
sacrifices to their Creator, Preserver and Benefactor. And it 
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Sermen. 341 
came to pass “ in process of time,” or as it is in the margin of the 
Bible, ** at the end of days,’’ that is, at the end of the week, or 
the end of the month, or the end of the year, “ Cain brought of 
the fruit of the ground an offering unto the Lord. And Abel, he 
also brought of the firstlings of his flock, and of the fat thereof.” 
These offerings were brought to God himself, who appeared to 
them in a visible form, as he had repeatedly appeared to Adam, 
both before and after his fall. We must suppose God appeared 
to them in a visible manner, because he conversed with them with 
an audible voice. When Abel presented bis offering ‘the Lord had 
respect to Abel, and to his offering.”” He openly declared in the 
hearing of Cain, that he approved of Abel as a good man, and of 
his offering as a sincere and acceptable sacrifice. So the apostle 
expressly tells us: ‘‘ By faith Abel offered unto God a more ex- 
cellent sacrifice than Cain, by which he obtained witness that he 
was righleous, Good test fying of his gifts. But to Cain and to his 
offering God had not respect.”? And he undoubtedly expressed his 
disapprobation of Cain and of his offering, not by sigus, as some 
suppose, but by words. He told him he was a wicked man, and 
his S saerifice was an abomination in his sight. This open and ex- 
press distinction between Cain and Abel and the i offerings, first 
excited his wrath against God, and aft rwards his mortal enmity 
against his brother, God saw Cain’s feelings, which he etre ss- 
ed, not by his words, but by his countenance, and condescended to 
show him in a plain and familiar manner, that he had no just ground 
to think hard af the distinction which he had made between him 
and his brother Abel. ‘ And the Lord said unto Cain, why art 
thou wreth? and why is thy countenance fallen? If thou doest 
well shalt thou not be ac cepted? and if thou doest not well, sin li- 
eth at the door; and unto thee shall be his desire, and thou shalt 
rule over him.’’ This was as much as to say, Cain, hadst thou 
done well, as thy brother has done, wouldst thou not have been ac- 
cepted? and though ten hast not done well, yet ‘‘ sin lieth at the 
door,’”’ that is, a sin offering for atonement; and if thou wilt now 
repent and exercise faith in the promised Saviour, thou shalt be 
forgiven and restored to my favor, and to your brother’s favor, 
who will leve you and submit to you as his elder brother, who has 
a right to all the privileges of a fist born son. ‘This appears to be 
the true sense of the whole passage I have read; and in further 
treating upon it, I propose, 

I. To ing! uire why God acce pte : Abel’s offering. 

If. 2 inquire why God rejected Cain’s offering. And 

III. To inquire whether Cain had any just cause to be dis- 
pleased with God, for making such a distinction between him and 
his brother. 

I. I am to inquire, why God accepted and approved of Abel’s 
offering. And here wet, One reason was, because he brought it, 
exactly according to divine appointment. The duty of offering 
sacrifices was a positive duty, which neither Adam, nor his sons 
could have discovered, by the mere light of nature, without a posi- 
tive command of God. It is universally supposed, that when God 
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made coats of skin, and clothed Adam and Eve, he clothed them 
with skins of those beasts, which he appointed to be offered in sac- 
rifice. The duty of offering sacrifices and oblations was, therefore, 
clearly pointed out to Adam, who taught his sons this positive du- 
ty. Accordingly it is said, that “in process of time,’ or as the 
margin reads it, “at the end of days,’’ Abel brought his offering. 
This intimates, that he exactly conformed to all the directions, 
which God had given, respecting sacrifices. He brought his of- 
ferings at the very time which God had prescribed: at the end of 
days. Either at the Sabbath, or at the new moon, or at some 
particular festival. He brought also just such a sacrifice as God 
had appointed, which was the firstling of his flock and the fat there- 
of. And he likewise brought his offering at the very place, where 
God had appointed, and where probably his father had often pre- 
sented his sacrifices before. And if God had appointed, as we 
know he did under the law, any particular mode of preparing his 
offering, he undoubtedly conformed to the divine appointment. In 
a word, he brought his offering perfectly according to God’s re- 
vealed will. And on this account, he cordially approved of it, and 
publicly expressed his approbation. 

2. God accepted Abel’s offering because he was a good man 
He was sincere and upright in heart. Hence our Saviour calls 
him righteous Abel. He had given himself up te God, and de- 
lighted te do his will. His pious education had proved the means 
of remembering his Creator in the days of his youth. Before he 
left his father’s house he had become truly pious, and sincerly de- 
voted himself to the service of God. He meant to do every thing 
out of love and respect to God. And this was a good reason why 
God-should have respect to him:and his offering. These are men- 
tioned distinctly. ‘‘ And the Lord had respect to Abel, and to 
his offering.” In the first place, he had respect to Abel personal- 
ly as a good man; and next, to his offering, which was the obla- 
tion of a pious heart. The prayer of the upright is God’s delight, 
and so is the sacrifice of a broken spirit and a contrite heart 
This was the habitual spirit of righteous Abel, who had seen the 
plague of his own heart, renounced his native enmity to God, and 
become cordially reconciled to his character, to his law, and to his 
government. -God saw and approved of his heart in the offering 
he presented to him. But, 

3. There was another and more particular reason why God had 
respect to Abel and his offering; and that was, because he offered 
his sacrifice in a lively faith of the promised Saviour, whose atone- 
ment was typified by the very sacrifice he presented. This is di- 
vinely recorded for the instruction and admonition of all who pro- 
fess to offer any kind of sacrifice or religious homage to God. We 
read, “‘ By faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice 
than Cain, by which he obtained witness that he was righteous, 
God testifying of his gifts; and by it he being dead yet speaketh.” 
At the very time Abel appeared before God and offered the first- 
lings of his flock and the fat thereof, he fixed his eye and his heart 
upon the promised Messiah, who was to come. and make his sou! 
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an offering for sin, and open the way for pardoning mercy to reach 
and save all penitent, believing, returning sinners. In the lively 
exercise of such precious faith, Abel offered up himself a living 
sacrifice, holy and acceptable to God; who openly declared his ap- 
probation of him and of his sacrifice. 

Let me now inquire, 

if, Why God disapproved and rejected Cain’s offering. The 
text says, * But to Cain and to his offering God had not respect.” 
The question now is, why God dheggeened and condemned Cain 
and his offering. Some suppose that one reason was, because he 
did not bring his sacrifice according to divine appointment. It is 
true he brought of the fruit of the ground, and not the firstling of 
the flock, as Abel did. But we ought to consider that Cain was 
a tiller of the ground, and not a keeper of sheep. This might have 
been a good reason why he brought of the fruit of the ground. We 
know that under the law God required his people to bring to him 
an offering of the first fruits of the earth; and it is very natural to 
suppose that God required such an offering of -Cain, who was a 
tiller of the ground. He must have been guilty of great folly and 
presumption to bring an offering which he knew God had not ap- 
pointed, and which he knew God would reject. Besides, it does 
not appear that God did reprove and condemn him for bringing 
-_ an offering, but for very different reasons. And, 

Because he was a wicked man, and totally destitute of every 
holy and gracious affection. Though he had been brought up in a 
pious family, and received the same pious education that Abel had, 
and though he had lived in a decent and regular manner, aud per- 
haps professed to be really religious; yet he never had become a 
true penitent and sincere believer; but was under the reigning pow- 
er of a carnal mind, which was enmity against God, and tots ally 

opposed to all true holin ss. Though he had externally — d 
all religious duties, and joined with his parents and brother in the 
duties of devotion; yet he had never been internally devout, had 
always carried about with him an evil heart of unbelief. This God 
perfectly knew, notwithstanding all his outward appearance of pie- 
ty, and therefore he abhored and re jected his offering. The sac- 
rifice of the wicked is an abomination to the Lord, who cannot be 
ae and who will not be mocked. But, 

. The more particular reason, why God rejected ‘his offering 
was, because he did not bring it in faith of the promised Saviour. 
This we may justly infer fram God’s accepting Abel’s sacrifice, 
because he offered it in faith. If the faith of Abel was the par- 
ticular reason, why God accepted him and his offerings, then we 
must conclude, that he rejected Cain and his offerings because of 
his unbelief. Solomon says, “‘the sacrifice of the wicked is abom- 
ination: how much more, when he brin; geth it with a wicked mind?’ 
Cain was not only a wicked man, w hen he brought his offering to 
the Lord, but he brought it with a wicked, unbelieving, and ma- 
levolent heart. He felt no need of an atonement and consequently 
no need of offering sacrifice. Like Saul, he forced himself, and 
brought his offering witb sensible reluctance. He hated God for 
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his holiness, and his brother for his piety, and nothing but a fear 
of losing his good appearance constrained him to come before God, 


and present his offering. 


He brought it with a wicked and sahe> 


lieving heart, for which God disapproved and condemned him. 
“He that cometh to God must believe that he is, and that he is a 


rewarder of them that dilige atly seek him. 
is impossible to please God.’ 


And without faith, it 
The want of faith, in the perform- 


ance of any religious duty, never fails to render it unacceptable in 


the sight of God, who desires truth in the inward parts. 


Cain re- 


garded iniquity in his heart, both towards God and his brother, 
when he appeared in the divine presence and presented his offer- 


a 
ing. 


faith; 


On this account it was a vain oblation, 
for ‘‘ whatsoever is not of 


faith is sin.”’ 


not being offered in 
God saw his in- 


sincerity and mockery, and therefore had no respect to him or to 
his offering, but abhored and rejected both. 
It now remains to inquire, 
3. Whether Cain had any just cause to be displeased with God 
for making such a great distinction between him and his brother. 
‘* He had respect to Abel and to his offering; but to Cain and to 


his offering he had not respect.” 


He graciously accepted and ap- 


proved Abel, but as expressly condemned and rejected Caiw and 
Cain heard both his approbation of Abel and his con- 


his offering. 


demnation of himself. 
keen resentment of the divine conduct. 
righteous men feel, 


He felt 


ligious services are sinful and displeasing to God. 
on bitterly complained of God because he took no more notice of 


their religious services. 


‘* Wherefore have we fasted, 


He sensibly felt and visibly expressed his 
as all other un- 
when they hear the essential distinction made 
between the godly and ungodly, the righteous 
They are always displeased w 


and the wicked. 
when they are told that all their re- 
Sinners in Zi- 


say they, 


and thou seest not? wherefore have we afflicted eur soul, and thou 
takest no knowledge?”’ They also said, ‘* It is vain to serve God; 
and what profit is it that we have kept ‘his ordinance, and that we 


have walked mournfully before the Lord of hosts.’ 


Sinners were 


highly displeased with Christ because he testified that their works 
were evil, even their offerings and sacrifices, their prayers and fast- 


ings, and their most shining deeds of 
bear that God should accept the relig 

and reject and condemn them. 
complain of this distinction. 


So God told Cain: 


of it. 
thou wroth? 


shes ity. 


Sinners Cannot 
gious sacrifices of the godly, 
But they have no just cause to 
They themselves lay the foundation 
*€ And the Lord said unto him, 
and why is thy countenance fallen? 
' shalt thou not be accepted ?”’ 


why art 
If thou doest 


Here then 1 would observe, 


That Cain had no reason to be displeased with God for hay- 


e respect to Abel a 


and to his offering. 


This, it appears from his 


conduct afterwards, was one cause of his being so highly displeas- 
His selfish heart could not bear to hear his broth- 


ed with God. 


er’s character and conduct publicly approved and applauded. 


But 


he had no reason to entertain one hard thought of God for approv- 


ing and applauding his brother’s character and conduct. 
not owing to any partjality towards Abel, but to the perfect heli- 


[t was 
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ness and benevolence of tlie Deity: ‘‘ The righteous Lord loveth 
rightcousness; his countenance doth behold the upright with pe- 
culiar pleasure and approbation. As Abel was truly a righteous 
man, arid brought bis offering in the lively exercise of faith and 
love: it was morally impossible for God not to love his character 
and approve his holy sacrifice. ‘To have disapproved and rejected 
Abel would have been a blemish in his conduct, and given just oc- 
casion even to Cain to be displeased with him. And since God 
was morally obliged to have r spect to Abel and to his offering, it 
was altogether proper and just that he should declare his appro- 
bation, and bear witness to the righteousness of his character and 
the purity of his motives in doing sacrifice. It was, therefore, tru- 
ly amiable and glorious in God, to treat Abel as he did, and pub- 
licly declare his approbation of him before Cain, who ought to 
have cordially joined and rejoiced in that publie declaration. Abel 


would have rejoiced in aring God de clare his approbati yn of 


character and conduct of any righteous person, and even of Cain’s 

character and conduct, had he deserved divine approbation. Cain’s 

displeasure at the divine conduct towards Abel, was altogether 
roundless and inexcusable, 

This leads me to observe, 

2. That he had no more reason to be displeased with God’s 
conduct towards himself. For had he been as righte ous as Abel, 
and exercised the same faith and sincerity in his offering, G: 1d 
would have as highly approved of him and bis conduct, as he did 
of Abel’s. And this he declares to Cain he would have done. 
“Tf thou doe st well, shalt thou not be accepted.”? God would have 
been equally disposed and morally obliged to approve of Cain and 
of his conduct, had the deserved approbation, as he was to ap- 
prove of Abel’s character and conduct. But it was morally im- 
possible for him to look on sin or on sinners, with complacency and 
approbation. Cain was a sinner, and his offering was iniquity and 
mockery; and therefore God could not approve of them. And he 
certainly had no reason to be displeased with God for not doing 
what it is morally impossible for him to do. Besides, God was 
under moral obligation to disapprove and condemn Cain and his 
offering. His holy nature could not but hate and abhor the sacri- 
fice of the wicked, when brought with a wicked and unbelieving 
heart. Cain knew, that he was an unrighteous, ungodly man, and 
had acted a vile and hypocritical part, in presuming to come before 
God, and presenting an offering as an expression of true faith and 
sincere obedience. Instead, therefore, of being displeased with 
God for disapproving of him and his sacrifice, he ought to have dis- 
approved and condemned himself. It was proper for God to dis- 
respect him, when he had disrespected God. It became him to 
repent and plead for mercy, instead of rising up, and complaining 
of God. He hated God without a cause; but God did not hate 
him without a cause. And as he bad a cause to disapprove of his 
charaeter and conduct; so he had a cause to declare publicly his 
disapprobation before his pious brother. It was altogether proper 
andymportant, that God should make an open distinction between 
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the righteous and the wicked, and bear public testimony in favor 
of Abel, and against Cain. This appears from’ the extraordinary 
effects which God’s conduct produced. It laid the foundation for 
the clear display of Cain’s malignant heart, which he afterwards 
acted out, in slaying his brother, because his own works were evil, 
and his brother’s righteous. Cain’s conduct towards Abel is one 
of the most visible and striking evidences, that ever was given of 
the essential difference, between the righteous and the wicked. 
If we only admit that God perfectly knew the heart of Abel and 
the heart-of Cain, we must allow, that he treated those two broth- 
ers according to ‘perfect rectitude. He was morally obliged to 
make the distinction between them, which he did make; and nei- 
ther Abel, nor Cain had any cause to complain of his conduct. 
Abel did not complain, and Cain ought not to have complained, 
but to have cordially approved of the divine testimony, And there 
was no other cause of his being displeased and of his complaining, 
but the selfishness of his own evil heart of unbelief. He is, there- 
fore, justly set up as an everlasting monument of the total depravi- 
ty of sinners, and of the essential difference between the righteous 
and the wicked. 
HEADS OF IMPROVEMENT. 

1. It appears from what God said to Abel and Cain, that he 
preached the doctrine of total depravity, or the essential difference 
between saints and sinners. He had respect to Abel, but not re- 
spect to Cain. But he would have been morally oblige 2d to have 
had respect to Cain, if there had been the le rast degree of grace 
in his heart, or the least true obedience in his conduct. God was 
able to discern the least spark of grace in Cain’s heart, if there 
had been the least spark. But his omniscient eye could see none 
—therefore we may be sure there was none—God accordingly‘ told 
Cain, that he had not done well—but ill. 

2. It appears from the character and conduct of Cain, that sin- 
ners never please God in the least degree, or do any part of their 
duty, Cain offered sacrifice, at the time, place, and in the manner 
required. But he did not please God. He had no respect to him 
or his offering. This was the bestthing Cain ever did, in appear- 
ance, but there was no goodness in it. 

So it is with respect to all sinners, they do nothing to please 
God, whether they till the ground, or come before God with his 
people. They do no part of their duty; their evil hearts turn all 
they do into sin. 

3. It appears from the feelings and conduct of Cain, that sin- 
ners always hate the friends of God, for the very reason ‘that they 
ought to love them. Cain hated Abel because his works were 
righteous, and deserved his cordial approbation. So it is with all 
sinners. They hate saints for the very reason why they should 
love them. I know they are not willing to allow this; but it is 
true. They hate them, let them be ever so nearly related to them, 
or connected with them; whether they are father or mother, broth- 
er or sister, or real friends. 

4. It appears from the character and conduet of Cain, that sin- 
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ners are always angry with God for Tejecting their religious ser- 
vices, and never fail to manifest their displeasure: Cain was dis- 
pleased, and manifested it. Sinners are displeased, and they man- 
ifest it in various ways: one way is by complaining of preachers 
for representing their services as sinful and displeasing. Another 
way is, by neglecting religious services, and running into total ir- 
religion and infidelity: —Cain did. 

5. It appears from Cain’s conduct under God’s preaching, that 
ministers must preach the truth, though sinners abuse it: God 
did, though he knew Cain would abuse it. 

6. It appears from Cain’s character and conduct, that sinners 
are ina most dangerous and alarming situation—do nothing but 
sin and displease ‘God—are already disapproved. and condemed, 
and continually liable to have their condemnation from God and his 
friends confirmed and established forever. Cain never has been 
reconciled to God nor to his brother, and never will be. 

7. We learn from what bas been said, that it is utterly impos- 
sible for sinners to be saved without loving divine sovereignty. 

8. We learn that incorrigible sinners never will have reason to 
complain of God. 

9. We learn that saints will always have reason to approve of 
God’s conduct towards themselves and others. Let sinners turn, 
and saints pray. SENEX 


“OPPOSITION TO REVIVALS. 

It ought to be carefully borne in mind that opposition to the 
proper means of revivals, is the same thing, in effect, with direct 
opposition to revivals themselves. The following pungent remarks 
by the editor of the Philadelphian, are recommended to the atten- 
tion of whom it may concern. 

It is to be regreted that the Universalists, the Socinians, the 
Deists, the old fashioned Hopkinsians, scores of worldly minded 
professors, and some truly pious Calvinists should employ the same 
contemptuous language concerning the revivals of the present day, 
and should represent them as wholly the result of human contriv- 
ance and agency. With all these persons, all revivals of religion 
are “got up,” if the revival extends to more than half a dozen 
people in the course of three months; and those revivals alone 
are ascribed to the agency of the Holy Spirit, in which one here 
and another there is brought into spiritual existence so secretly, 
that if it excites new joy in heaven, it is a thing nearly unknow: Dn, 
and unheeded on earth.’ 

The above scrap is taken from a recent number of the New- 
York Evangelist. We have long been familiar with the senti- 
ments and style of the editor of the Philadelphian, and are not at 
all surprised at his “‘pungent remarks.’”?” We have perused his 
“Contrast” and other philipics against Hopkinsianism, and have 
perceived that he felt at least as much aversion to ‘‘old-fashioned 
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Hopkinsians,” as to UnivéfSalists and Deists. But, although 
we knew that the editor of the Evangelist embraced the ‘“‘new di- 
vinty,’? and advocated the “‘new measures”’ to obtain and conduct 
revivals; yet we were not prepared for his unqualified approbation 
and recommendation of such remarks as those be here quotes from 
his brother Ely, 

We ask for evidence of the facts asserted or implied in the above 
“remark.’? In what instance have ‘old fashioned Hopkaaiaige’ , 
made opposition to “the proper means of revivals”? The proper 
means, we should suppose, are those prescribed and exemplified by 
the sacred writers. Let a Hopkinsian of any fashion, old or new 
be named, who has ever made opposition to such means. Let it 
be shown that the ** 
in recent revivals, are proper, i. e. s iptural means of promoting 
the work of the Lord; before those who oppose them, are re- 
proached with the crime of opposition to revivals, and classed with 
infidels. We ask for evidence that ‘‘old-fashioned,” by which we 
understand genuine, Hopkinsians have used “‘contemptuous lan- 
guage’’ concerning the revivals of the present day; or have repre- 
sented them ‘‘as wholly the result of human contrivance and agen- 
cy.””? Some of the features and fruits of some late revivals, they 
have, it is acknowledged, attributed to “human contrivance and 
agency;” but even, in these instances, they have not attributed 
more to human agency, than those “revival preachers.’’? who deny 


new measures’’ to which some have resorted, 


the special and wrresistible influences of the Holy Spirit, and the 
Ss pwereignty of Divine grace, and who teach that regeneration it- 
self is produced by moral suasion, or exclusively by the influence 
of means and motives, 

The following Article from the Christian Watchman, furnishes 
a specimen of some of the ‘‘means’’ of carrying on a Revival; for 
disapproving of which, Hopkinsians are stigmatised, as guilty of 


5 
‘‘opposition to Revivals themselves.” 


Mr. Epiror,—-The remarks on Revivals which appeared in 
your editorial columns last wee me are well worthy of the regard of 
Christians, and espe seially of Ministers. ‘The appropriateness of 
such cautions is shown by numerous facts. The history of the 
world, and of the church, proves that man is a wayward being, 
prone to dangerous extremes. And though the ree ord of the past 
clearly teaches this, there are constantly occuring in our own land, 
facts which ccnvey melancholy instruction on that poiut. The 
following extract of a letter from a friend in the State of New- 
York, illustrates the danger of which I speak. 

‘Last Sunday I spent at Rome, where there is a powerful re- 
vival. The Presbyterian Church are now holding a protracted 
meeting. Rev. Mr. B.,—with whom you are acquainted,—takes 
an active part in it. ‘This is the 13th day since the meeting com- 
menced, and it is expected that it will continue some time still. 
Many new measures are adopted, so new and strange, that my 
heart revolts from them. It appears to me, that there is teo 
much contrivance and artifice employed, to produce excitement. 
The young converts are placed in the front of the pulpit, with the 
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older professors; and when a prayer ‘is made, the whole house is 
required to kneel and to respond. Mr. B. went from seat to seat; 
and I heard from him such expressions as these-—‘“Pray away 
there, you young converts—I can’t hear you—I can’t hear you— 
pray ont —pray out.’ ‘These expressions he made use of contin- 
ually. I must say, that it looke .d more like Babel, than a reli 
ious meeting. Perhaps this is saying a great deal, but I felt ther n, 
just as | now express myself. Can it be, that a man can enjoy 
communion with God in the sanctuary, amidst the most distracting 
confusion? Is it right that three or four prayers should be offered 
aloud, at the same time? Does prayer consist in the use of the 
most intemperate expre ssions in which there isno meaning? Must 
not our reason, and our understanding assent to every thing which 
we utter?”’ 

The writer of the above remarks did not expect that they would 
meet any eye but my own And I must confess, I feel a reluct- 
ance to publish such facts; but then they ought to be known, in or- 
der that Christians may be incited to inquiry respecting the ten- 
dency of every measure, which is used in a revival of* religion. 
Whilst we are warned against the danger of rashness; let us be 
careful that we do not go to the opposite extreme, and fold our 
arms in self-complacent apathy. A. B 
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Sectional division of the Presbyterian church.—A meeting of 
22 ruling elders, recently held at Cine inp ati, have petitioned the 
General Assembly to adopt the mode of representation by Synods, 
instead of Presbyte ries, on the ground that the representation by 
Presbyteries gives an adv antag » to the Northern Churches. ‘To 
show this they give the following sectional division. We have 
seen the eflect of sectional “fi elings in polities, but did not expect 
to see them so soon brought into the discussions of the Church of 
Christ.—N. Y. Evan. 

Our church may be considered as divided into three great sec- 
tions, viz: Ist, the Valley of the Mississippi; 2d, the region lying 
south of the Potomac River and East of the Alle@hanies; and 3d, 
the region north of the Potomac and east of the Alleghanies. 

Min’s. Ch’s. Prest’s.  Symn’s. 
In the W. Valley there are 575 967 AT 10 
In the South Atlantic Slope, 213 246 13 3 
In the North Atlantic Slope, 696 1040 44 7 

The two first sections united, they say, ought to have a major- 
ity of 30 in the Assembly, whereas in fact, the Northern has a 
majority of 10, if every delegate were present 

Controversy between a Believer and a Sceptic —During the 
past year, Mr Origen Bacheler, late editor of the Anti-Univer- 
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salist, and Mr, Robert Dale Owen, editor of the Free Enquirer, 
copartner with Fanny Wright, and a leader of the infidel party in 
this country, have been engaged in a controversy respecting the 
leading principles of C bristianity. The discussion was carried on 
in the Free Enquirer, and we learn from the New York. papers 
that the whole is now published in two volumes. The editor of 
the Weekly Messenger expresses his unqualified approbation of the 
manner in which Mr. Bacheler has defeaded the cause of religion 
from the attacks of his subtle opponent, and wishes the volumes a 
place in every Christian’s library. 

British Congregational Ministers.—The supplement to the 
London Congregational Magazine for December, contains an al- 
phabetical list of the Independent or Congregational ministers in 
England. The whole number is 1051. Bight have the title of 
D. D. viz. Drs. Bernett, Boothroyd, Burder, Collyer, Fletcker, 
Morrison, Smith and Winter. Six of them are in London. Seven 
are marked as L. L. D. viz. Drs. Collyer, Cope, Humphreys, 
Payne, Raffles, Shoveller, and Simpson. Dr. Henderson is Doc- 
tor in Philosophy. Only 19 have the degree of A.M. The dis- 
senting colleges not having the power of conferring degrees; and 
dissenters not being admissible to the privileges of the universities. 

The Congregational ministers in ‘Se otland are 68. Among 
them are Dr. Wardlaw, and Greville Ewing of Glasgow. 

The Slave Trade.—Christians and philanthropists are too apt 
to imagine that their work is almost done when it is on!y begun. 
The slave trade, for example, which many may suppose has been 
every where abolished for years, there is reason to believe is still 
carried on to almost as great an extent as ever. It has been re- 
‘cently stated in the papers, that an association of merchants at 
Nantz, in France, had undertaken to supply the island of Cuba 
with 30,000 fresh negro slaves annually! And in Brazil, it is 
well known, that for several years past, the importations have 
even exceeded this number! 

Slave insyrrection at Jamaica. The schooner Harvey arrived 
at Baltimore on the 8th inst. from Montego Bay, Jamaica, whence 
she sailed on the 15th January. The captain reports that the 
whole island was in a state of confusion and alarm, ia consequence 
of the insurrectionary movements of the slaves. The troops had 
been called out, and had attacked them, and all who did not sur- 
render at discretion were shot. Martial law had been declared, 
and the vessels port were not permitted to sail. The H. how- 
ever, being full, and having applied for a clearance several days 
before the declaration of martial law was allowed to depart. 
Three British frigates had arrived there from Kingston, with 500 
mariners on board. ‘The insurrection was not qnite quelled when 
the H. sailed, and Capt. Snow saw several large fires burning at 
a distance. A negro hut had been examined, and 300 stand of 
arms found therein, 

Prison Discipline.—The 6th annual report of the Prison Dis- 
cipline Society is just published. It is full of facts, which deserves 
the serious attention of patriots, philanthropists, and christians 
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On the subject of imprisonment for debt, .it is the best document 
extant; while it furnishes abundant evidence that the society has 
been active and eflicient in other departments of inquiry aud e flort, 
and has before it a vast and most interesting and important field of 





Theological Endowments.—A novel plan of endowment has 
been adopted by the trustees of the Baptist Theological Institu- 
tion at Newton, Mass. They have two excellent professors, 
Messrs. Chase and Ripley, and propose to raise $20,000, as a 
sinking fund, to be exhausted in 20 years, giving during that time, 
toe ach professor a salary of $800. It strikes us asa good sub- 
stitute for permanent funds. It is less liable to perversion, less 
obnoxious to prejudice;and we may reasonably hope that, twen- 
ty years hence it will be easier to replace the sinking fund, than it 
isnow.—N. Y. Evangelist. 





SECULAR. 

Colton Manufactories in the State of New- York.—The follow- 
ing statement was furnished to the American Advocate by Mr 
Williams, Editor of the New-York Annual Register, and one of 
the committee appointed by the late Tariff Convention to ascer- 
tain the facts here presented: 

There are in the State of New-York, 112 Cotton Manufactories. 


Amount of « apital invested. $4,485,500 

Value of goods manufactured annually, 3,530,250 

Pounds of cotton used annually 7,961,670 

Equal to 26,537 bales of 300 Ibs. each 

Number of spindles in use, 157,316 

Number of persons employed and sustained by said ? 15.971 
establishments, } - 


Literature of Northern Europe.—There is scarcely, in the an- 
nals of history, a more extraordis nary phenomen»n, than the prog- 
ress of learning after its expulsion from the elassic soil of Italy, 
northward to the British Isles; and from thence across to the ice- 
berg laden ocean, to the volcanic shores of Iceland. That retired 
spot, on the borders of the Arctic circle, cherished in its rugged 
bosom the light of genius, during the dark ages of Southern Eu- 
rope; and in more modern times, Icelandic natives studied in the 
Universities of Cologne and I Paris, and from their seagirt coun- 
try, contributed to arouse the continent from its mental leth- 
argy. We have long wanted a literary history of Iceland—of its 
poets, philosophers, and historians—of its language and ancient 
sages—of its discovery and expeditions to America—he who would 
venture wpon such a the me, and bring to it a never tiring spirit of 
research and ?philosophic investigation, would reap indeed a rich 
harvest of fanis and honor.— London Congr gational Magazine. 

Gas Lighis from Water.—A highly interesting discovery is 
about to come before the public, resulting from the experiments of 
Professor Donovan, and Mr. Lowe, of Brick-lane Gas Works. 
Letters patent have been obtained for the invention; the subject 
is very much talked of;-and the question generally asked is, how 
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is the gas made? At+present no satisfactory information respect- 
ing the process can be given, but we understand the hydrogen gas 
obtained by the decomposition of water is charged with an illuminat- 
ing principle by passing through some liquid procured during the 
distillation of pit coal, imthe ordinary process of gas making. The 
requisite apparatus is much more simple than that used at pres- 
ent. ‘The new gas is very superior in illuminating power, and may 
be obtained at a much lower price, If such be the nature of the 
process, and if no serious difficulties arise when tried on a large 
scale, it is evident the invention will be considered almost invalu- 
able.— Birmingham paper. 
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CORY & B ROWN, 17 Marke Ht. street, have for sale a gen- 
eral assortment of religious, miniature b oks: among which are 
Daily F’ood—Mrs. Rowe’s Devout Exercises—Comlorts of Pie- 
ty—Daily Piety-—Gems of Piety---Gems of Sacred Poe apron Jew 
Drops---Daily Crumbs---Directions to Persons just commencing a 
Religious Life---Daily Scripture Expositor, &ec. “&e. together with 
a variety of new and standard Theological works. 

Providence, March.26, 26, 1832. 

ROOK & & Jon PRINTING. 

WILLIAM MARSHALL & Co. No. 12, Market-square, 4th 
story, respectfully inform the public a ihas they, have just added to 
their stock of materials, an entire new office, selected with great 
caré by a gentleman who contemplated prosecuting the printing bu- 
siness in this town. This being added to their former large as- 
sortment of materials, makes an extensive variety, and enables 
them to offer very great advantages to persons who may want.any 
kind of Letter Press Printing done in good style, and at short no- 
tice Providence, Oct. 1831. 








